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NAVIGATION

NAVAL RESERVE, in the United States,
put upon a permanent basis by act of Con-
gress in 1915, is a body of men who have
served in the navy for at least four years or
who enlisted in the navy before becoming
of age, and were honorably discharged.
Members must hold themselves ready for a
sail to naval service in time of necessity.
When so called they have the same status
as the regularly-enlisted men of the navy.

The naval reserve members are in two
classes. The first includes those who en-
list within four months of discharge; all
others are in class two. The pay of class
one members is $30 per year, if their regular
service in the navy was less than eig*ht
years; $60, if service was from eight to
twelve years; $100, if over twelve years.
Members of the second class receive $12 per
year. When called to service a clothing al-
lowance is made, and regular naval pay is
given. Enlistment in the naval reserve is for
four years.

NAVAL TRAINING- STATION, GREAT
LAKES, the largest station of its kind in the
United States, located on the shore of Lake
Michigan, thirty-three miles north of Chi-
cago. It was established by act of Congress
in 1904; the site, a tract 167 acres in extent,
was donated by the Commercial Club of
Chicago. In 1911 the station, which then
consisted of twenty-three buildings, was
officially opened by President Taft. Up to
January 1, 1917, the normal complement
was 1,500 men; the course of training was
such as is usually given apprentice seamen,
and covered a period of from four to six
months.

The entrance of America into the World
War caused an extraordinary expansion of
the station. By the summer of 1918 it had
spread over 1,200 acres and comprised 775
buildings, nine of them immense drill halls,
each capable of accommodating a regiment
of 1,726 men. The total number of men in
training at one time was nearly 50,000, and
during the entire war period 121,000 were
received Of these, 86,779 were transferred
to sea, while the special schools, fifteen in
number, graduated 17,356. A Great Lakes
Band organized by John Philip Sousa had a
complement of 1,500 musicians. In 1933, as
a part of the program for national economy,
the Great Lakes Station was reduced to the
status of a reserve station, but was restored
to regular status in 1935.

NAVARRE, no, vahr', an independent
kingdom of Old Spain? lying on both sides of
the Western Pyrenees Mountains. The terri-
tory included within its boundaries constitutes
at present the Spanish province of Navarre,
sometimes called Upper Navarre, and a por-
tion of the French department of Basses-
Pyrenees, or Lower Navarre. Modern Na-
varre has an area of 4,055 square miles and
a population of 347,483. The capital is
Pamplona. Ferdinand the Catholic annexed
Upper Navarre to Castile in 1512, while the
northern portion passed with Henry IV to
the crown of France.

NAVARRO, na vatiro, MADAME. See AN-
DERSOJST, MARIE ANTOINETTE.

NAVE, the middle or main division of a
church interior, that part extending from the
chancel to the entrance opposite. In Gothic
architecture the nave is flanked by columns,
and over it extend lofty arches, much higher
than the ceiling over the side aisles. In
churches that have an aisle crossing in front
of the chancel, the nave is that part which
extends from this aisle to the church rear.

NAVIGATION, the science of sailing
vessels from one place to another; more
especially the art of directing and measuring
the course of ships and of determining their
position by observation and computation.
The direct management of the sails, the rud-
der, the engines and the working of the ship
generally, though essential to navigation, is
usually classed as seamanship. In order
that a ship may be navigated successfully,
it must not only be a perfect machine, but
it must be supplied with accurate charts
and plans of ports and harbors, with com-
passes, chronometer, sextant, log and the
various mathematical instruments by which
observations can be taken and computations
made. It is by the compass that the direc-
tion which the ship sails or should sail is
determined. Though the compass points
in a northern direction, it does not always
point to the true north, and Its variation
must be taken into account.

The rate of speed at which a vessel is sail-
ing is found by the log, which is heaved
usually at the end of every hour. The posi-
tion of the ship may be obtained by noting
the rate and direction of sailing and the dis-
tance which has been covered. But the
more accurate way is by taking observation
of the heavenly bodies with the sextant and
comparing these with printed data, relying